MODEL  OF  STEAMBOAT  DESIGNED  BY  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.  BELLOWS-LIKE  ARRANGEMENTS 
AT  BOTH  SIDES  WERE  INTENDED,  IF  INFLATED,  TO  LIFT  THE 
VESSEL  IN  CASE  OF  GROUNDING 
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IN  TWENTY  YEARS  A RECORD  OF  OVER  FIVE  THOUSAND 
PATENTS,  SOME  OF  WHICH  ARE  OF  GREAT  VALUE,  STANDS  AS 
EVIDENCE  OF  THE  INVENTIVE  GENIUS  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN 


By  Rene  Baclie 


HE  most  picturesque  of 
all  the  nation’s  port- 
able possessions  has, 
through  a merciful  leg- 
islative dispensation, 
narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction, a decree  hav- 
ing previously  gone 
forth  to  the  effect  that 
the.  collection  of  models  of  inventions  at  the 
Patent  Office  in  Washington  must  be  sold, 
-as  junk  or  otherwise,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  housing  it.  It  is  most  fortunate 
that.  Congress  changed  its  mind  on  the 
subject  before  its  previous  order  could  be 
executed,  inasmuch  as  the  collection  in 


question  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  a part 
of  the  national  historical  archives.  Fur- 
thermore, many  of  the  models  have  a special 
value  as  permanent  records,  being  produced 
every  now  and  then  as  evidence  in  courts  of 
law,  where  patent  rights  happen  to  be  in 
question.  Their  destruction,  or  dispersal, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  would  be 
an  irreparable  misfortune. 

In  former  days  the  models  were  kept  on 
exhibition  in  the  Patent  Office,  but  the 
space  they  occupied  being  urgently  needed 
for  other  purposes,  they  were  transferred  to 
a building  half  a block  away,  on  G Street, 
where,  arranged  in  glass-fronted  cases,  they 
now  occupy  the  whole  of  two  vast  floors.  It 
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THE  FIRST  ICE-CREAM  FREEZER 


A WATER  BICYCLE 


A SELF-ROCKING  CRADLE 


A REVOLVING  CANNON 


was  the  rent  of  these  two  floors  which 
Congress  was  anxious  to  save.  Mean- 
while, thanks  to  legislative  niggardliness, 
the  greater  part  of  the  collection  is  practi- 
cally concealed  from  view,  for  lack  of  the 
requisite  electric  lights.  People  used  to  go 
in  flocks  to  see  the  models,  justly  regarding 
them  as  one  of  the  sights  of  Washington,  but 
at  present  they  are  so  hidden  away  that  only 
an  occasional  visitor  comes  to  gaze  upon 
them. 

Up  to  within  very  recent  years  a model 
had  to  be  submitted  with  every  application 
for  a patent,  and  thus  it  was  that  the  im- 
mense collection  here  described  was  gradu- 
ally got  together,  many  of  the  inventions 
represented  ‘ dating  back  to  a very  early 
period,  \yhen  the  Patent  Office  was  a part  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Most  interesting 
of  all  the  objects  in  question,  perhaps,  are 
those  which"  show  the  earliest  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  certain  things  which  have  since 
come  to  be  regarded  as  essentials  of  our 
civilization — such,  for  example,  as  the  first 
practical  sewing-machine,  the  first  type- 
writer, the  first  locomotive  engine,  and  the 
first  ice-cream  freezer.  This  last,  by  the 
way,  was  originated  by  a woman,  ^Irs. 
Nancy  Johnson  of  Philadelphia. 

It  is  natural  that  the  “freak”  inventions 
should  attract  the  most  attention;  and, 
because  of  the  exceptional  interest  displayed 
in  regard  to  them  by  visitors,  some  of  the 
queerest  are  exhibited  as  conspicuously  as 
possible.  The  prize  oddity  of  the  whole 
collection  is  the  steamboat  contrived  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  was  provided  with 
huge  bellows-like  arrangements  on  both 
sides,  intended  to  be  inflated  with  air 
whenever  the  vessel  should  chance  to  be 
stuck  on  a shoal,  thus  lifting  her  off.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  device  ever  proved 
to  be  of  practical  usefulness. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  however,  was  the  in- 
ventive president.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  his  plow  proved  to  be  a most  substan- 
tial improvement  over  any  implement  of  the 
kind  previously  known.  He  originated  a 
“sulky”  carriage,  a walking-cane  in  three 
pieces  which  could  be  converted  into  a 
chair,  the  now  familiar  copying-press,  and 
the  revolving  chair.  This  last  was  spoken 
of  derisively  by  his  political  opponents  as 
“ Jefferson’s  whirligig,”  in  which,  as  they 
said,  he  was  “ able  to  look  all  ways  at  once.  ” 
Yet  the  revolving  chair  is  in  common  use 
to-day,  as  is  likewise  the  chair  convertible 
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into  a stepladder,  which  was  the  idea  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  first  piece  of  furni- 
ture of  this  pattern  being  constructed  by  the 
sage  himself  to  enable  him  to  reach  with 
ease  the  books  on  the  upper  shelves  of  his 
library  in  Philadelphia. 

Experience  in  such  matters  has  proved 
that  it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  condemn  a 
seemingly  absurd  novelty  in  the  way  of  an 
invention,  for  in  a good  many  instances 
such  “freaks”  have  proved  to  be  extremely 
valuable.  Some  of  the  earlier  flying- 
machines,  models  of  which  have  long  been 
exhibited  as  absurdities  at  the  Patent  Office, 
embodied  ideas  which  have  found  practical 
expression  in  the  dirigible  airships  of  to- 
day. The  inventor  is  an  intrepid  explorer 
in  the  physical  realm  of  the  unknown,  and 
that  he  should  often  go  astray  is  naturally 
to  be  expected.  Applause  rather  than 
ridicule  should  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  investigator  who,  a few  years  ago,  leaped 
from  one  of  the  high  stone  piers  of  the 
Patent  Office  steps,  trusting  to  the  support- 
ing power  of  a huge  pair  of  wings  which  he 
had  attached  to  his  person — none  the  less, 
indeed,  because  he  fell  ingloriously  to  the 
pavement,  to  the  considerable  damage  of 
both  himself  and  his  apparatus. 

When,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a “crank” 
conceived  the  idea  of  killing  insects  on 
fruit-trees  by  covering  the  trees  with  suit- 
ably contrived  tents  and  filling  them  with 
poisonous  gas,  much  derision  was  excited. 
Nevertheless,  the  idea  has  proved  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  is  at  present  widely 
employed,  especially  in  California,  where  it 
has  done  much  to  save  the  fruit-growing 
industry.  Who,  then,  shall  rashly  con- 
demn the  suggestion  of  another  ingenious 
person  who  proposes,  for  the  seduction  of 
harmful  moths  and  beetles,  to  attach  to  the 
branches  of  fruit-trees  twigs  of  artificial 
flowers  containing  within  their  petals  a 
poisoned  nectar? 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that 
most  of  the  women’s  inventions  (as  shown 
by  the  models  representing  them)  should 
have  to  do  in  one  way  or  another  with  the 
household,  or  with  the  adornment  of  the 
person.  Thus,  for  example,  a woman  with 
an  original  turn  of  mind  has  devised  a fly- 
proof  cradle,  which  is  cylindrical  in  shape 
and  composed  of  wire  net.  The  upper  half 
of  the  cylinder  opens  to  admit  the  baby, 
which,  when  the  affair  is  closed,  is  adequately 
protected  against  annoyance  by  buzzing 
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THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  SEWING-MACHINE, 
INVENTED  BY  ELIAS  HOWEl,  JR. 


insects.  It  was  a man,  however,  who  in- 
vented the  self-rocking  cradle,  which,  being 
provided  with  a clockwork  mechanism  to 
keep  it  going,  may  be  counted  on  to  go  on 
rocking  while  mother  is  at  the  club  or 
otherwise  agreeably  occupied. 

A woman,  again,  it  was  who  invented  a 
mechanical  fan  as  an  adjunct  to  a sewing- 
machine.  The  fan  attached  to  a rocking- 
chair,  and  operated  by  the  movement  of 
rocking,  is  likewise  a feminine  invention; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a very  remark- 
able bureau,  which,  being  pulled  away  from 
the  wall,  discloses  a completely  equipped 
bathtub.  A woman’s  idea  was  the  “anti- 
scratch,” a simple  appliance  attachable  to 
the  leg  of  a hen  and  designed  to  prevent  her 
from  damaging  the  garden-bed.  Consisting 
of  two  prongs  projecting  rearward,  it  obliges 
her  to  keep  on  going  ahead  all  the  time,  so 
that  she 'must  soon  leave  the  premises. 

The  “dimple-maker,”  as  one  might  ex- 
pect, is  of  feminine  origin.  It  is  a wire 
mask,  intended  to  be  worn  at  night,  and  is 
provided  with  several  blunt  wooden  points 
so  arranged  as  to  press  upon  those  spots 
where  dimples  are  desired.  But  the  ladies, 
God  bless  them!  are  so  extremely  fertile  in 
ideas — they  have  taken  out  more  than  five 
thousand  patents  during  the  last  twenty 
years — that  no  attempt  can  here  be  made 
more  than  to  touch  upon  their  inventive 


efforts.  It  is  a fact  worth  mentioning,  how- 
ever, that  the  familiar  compartment  tray  of 
pasteboard  for  holding  eggs  was  originated 
by  a clever  country  girl,  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer. 

Another  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Patent 
Office  is  a tornado-proof  house,  which  re- 
volves on  a pivot,  so  that  if  it  happens  to  be 
struck  by  one  of  those  dreaded  funnel- 
shaped  “twisters,”  it  will  simply  whirl 
round  and  round  without  losing  its  grip  on 
its  foundations.  Another  structural  oddity 
is  a railroad-car,  designed  for  revival  tours, 
which  may  be  transformed  into  a church. 
On  reaching  a town  where  a meeting  is  to  be 
held,  the  vehicle  is  run  upon  a convenient 
siding,  its  sides  are  unfolded,  and  a col- 
lapsible steeple,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  arrangement,  is 
promptly  adjusted. 

Of  alarms  of  various  kinds  there  are 
enough  to  make  up  a class  by  themselves — 
this  term  technically  covering  all  sorts  of 
reminders  of  the  time  of  day  or  what  not. 
Thus  a bracelet  bestows  upon  its  wearer  a 
sharp  prick  with  a needle-point  when  the 
hour  of  an  important  engagement  has 
arrived.  A peculiarly  constructed  bed- 
stead not  only  rouses  the  sleeper  with  a 
tintinnabulation,  but  actually  throws  him 
out  upon  the  floor.  Another  device  employs 
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several  corks  which,  hanging  from  a frame, 
gradually  descend  upon  a person  in  bed, 
thanks  to  a clockwork  attachment,  tickling 
his  nose  at  the  moment  when  he  should 
wake. 

One  of  the  more  recent  inventions,  which 
involves  the  use  of  ice  for  heating  purposes, 
has  been  found  very  useful  in  transporting 
perishable  merchan- 
dise across  the  con- 
tinent. The  ice  is 
packed  in  iron  cyl- 
inders somewhat  re- 
sembling stoves,  and, 
being  approximately 
thirty-two  degrees 
above  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  actually 
serves  to  warm  the 
car  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  twenty 
to  thirty  degrees  be- 
low zero  outside. 

Relatively  to  the  out- 
side cold,  the  ice  is 
quite  hot.  Another 
method  commonly 
adopted,  though  not 
patented,  is  to  squirt 
water  over  the  car 
until  it  is  covered 
with  a sheet  of  ice, 
which,  being  an  ad- 
mirable non-con- 
ductor, retains  the 
heat  within. 

* Of  all  queer  pat- 
ented things  made 
of  paper  the  oddest 
perhaps  are  paper 
teeth,  which  are  said 
to  be  quite  serviceable.  Paper  bottles,  too, 
seem  curious — not  to  mention  paper  mat- 
tresses, paper  carpets,  paper  coffins,  and 
paper  cigar-boxes  impregnated  with  cedar 
oil  to  make  them  smell  like  the  real  wood. 
There  are  even  paper  telegraph-poles,  made 
hollow  and  coated  with  silicate  of  potash  to 
give  them  enduring  quality. 

Electricity  furnishes  a multitude  of  curi- 
osities, noteworthy  among  which  is  an 
electric-light  bulb  intended  to  be  swallowed 
by  a person  whose  stomach  is  deemed  to 
require  inspection.  In  a dark  room  it  il- 
luminates his  interior  so  brightly  that  the 
physician  is  able  to  find  out  if  anything  is 
wrong.  Another  interesting  idea  is  a metal 


cup  which  is  so  connected  by  wires  with  a 
battery  that,  when  its  contents  are  swal- 
lowed, they  carry  a healthful  current  with 
them,  contributing  much  benefit  in  cases  of 
throat  or  stomach  trouble. 

Among  minor  appliances  of  the  kind  are 
the  electric  horse-blanket,  designed  to  give 
comfort  to  the  equine  beast  in  cold  weather, 
and  the  electric 
towel,  which,  being 
connected  with  a 
battery,  diffuses  an 
agreeable  glow  over 
the  person  after  a 
bath.  And,  speaking 
of  baths,  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  bath- 
ing-car for  railroads, 
which  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  a luxury, 
being  provided  with 
a series  of  bath- 
rooms, the  water 
supplied  from  a tank 
on  top  of  the  vehicle. 
But  decidedly  more 
ingenious  are  the 
bathrooms  for  ocean- 
going steamships, 
which  have  wire 
cages  below  the 
water  - line,  so  that 
bathers  may  disport 
themselves  without 
fear  of  sharks  or 
other  predatory  crea- 
tures of  the  vasty 
deep. 

Some  of  the  most 
profitable  inventions 
have  been  little  ones. 
Indeed,  just  about  the  best  way  to  make 
a fortune  is  to  think  of  some  trifle  that 
people  ought  to  have,  for  everyday  com- 
fort or  convenience,  and  supply  it.  Money 
in  a large  way  has  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
the  originators  of  the  rubber  change  mat, 
the  automatic  inkstand,  the  can-opener, 
the  now  familiar  shipping-tag,  the  shoe- 
button  fastener,  the  substitute  for  whale- 
bone made  of  chicken  feathers  and  known 
as  “featherbone,  ” the  ice-shaver,  the 
glass  lemon-squeezer,  the  metal  cap  for 
bottles,  and  the  collar-button  that  turns 
down  at  the  back  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent 
the  necktie  from  “hiking  up.” 

The  portable  jail,  consisting  of  half  a 
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dozen  barred  cells  in 
two  tiers,  was  con- 
sidered an  absurdity 
when  a patent  on  it 
was  ap])lied  for,  but 
it  is  now  in  use  in 
South  Carolina  for 
transporting  convicts 
to  and  from  their 
work  on  the  roads. 

An  amphibious  fort 
— that  is  to  say,  a 
ship  which  may  be 
taken  apart  and  put 
up  on  land  for  pur- 
poses of  defense — 
may  seem  nonsensi- 
cal, but  who  can  be 
sure  that  such  a con- 
trivance may  not  be 
utilized  some  day  ? As  already  said,  it  is  not 
safe  to  condemn  new  ideas  as  mere  freaks. 
Among  the  aquatic  oddities  in  the  collection 
here  described,  by  the  way,  is  a boat  which, 
being  put  on  wheels,  becomes  a wagon. 

Other  curios  represented  among  the 
models  are  a phosphorescent  cat,  to  frighten 
mice  at  night;  a clock  which  is  wound  by 
the  rain,  a tank  on  the  roof  filling  a bucket 
which  falls  slowly  to  the  ground  and  pulls  up 
the  weight  of  the  timepiece;  a clockwork 
egg-boiler  which  lifts  the  eggs  (immersed  in 


a wire  basket)  out  of 
the  boiling  water  at 
the  proper  instant;  a 
sewing  - machine 
which  consists  of  a 
single  strip  of  metal 
held  between  thumb 
and  forefinger;  and 
a so-called  “me- 
chanical jackass,  ” 
an  .instrument  of 
torture  designed  for 
use  at  “shivarees,” 
and  emitting  sounds 
resembling  a cross 
between  the  braying 
of  a donkey  and  the 
tooting  of  a steam- 
siren. 

These,  of  course, 
are  only  a few  examples  of  the  many 
remarkable  inventions  illustrated  by  the 
models  belonging  to  the  Patent  Office;  but 
they  will  suffice  to  show  how  interesting  is 
the  collection  here  described,  which,  as  al- 
ready stated,  ought  properly  to  be  regarded 
as  a part  of  the  historical  archives  of  the 
government,  deserving  preservation  forever- 
more, not  only  as  an  assemblage  of  im- 
portant and  valuable  records,  but  as  a de- 
scriptive representation  of  the  development 
of  American  inventive  genius. 


THE  SIMPLEST  SEWING  - MACHINE  EVER 
INVENTED 
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